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In these questions contained in a recent missioriary ad- 
dress, is there not food for thought and reflection, and may 
not strength be had therefrom for more effort? ‘It was an 
up-hill business to evangelize England. Did it pay? Did 
it cost too much to make the brutish worshipers of Woden 
into the English speaking nations of to-day? Was time 
wasted in the tedious work of transforming the men who 
offered human sacrifices into the most princely advocates 
of liberty and righteousness on the face of the planet? Then, 
how shall we complain, we Anglo-Saxons, if it costs men 
and money and time to redeem the heathen nations of to- 
day from the heathenism and bondage in which they are 


held?” 


~_ 
THE opinion is expressed in the last annual report of the 
Colonization society that the only man available for the 
great work of opening Africa to commerce and civilization 
is the negro of America. He can live there since it is the 
habitat of his race,—and is indeed the only agent that the 
world contains adapted to this purpose. These facts apply 
with especial significance to his agency in evangelizing 
Africa, giving to this great continent the gospel of Christ. 
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Sarp an excellent educator to us, speaking of the ways of 
influencing boys, ‘*‘ Always give them an intelligent reason 
for what you ask of or suggest tothem. ‘Coz’ is not reason 
enough for a wide-awake boy.” Here is a bit of sound ad- 
vice to pastors, the dear brothers who are so often chided 
because mission treasuries get empty. Try it, it seems the 
rule has worked well in the author’s experience, it may in 
yours: ‘*Odserve. Never ask your people for money with- 
out giving them a real religious motive for giving it. 
Every cent asked for should be based upon a Christian motive. 
It is at once seen that you are not ‘begging’ but simply re- 
minding of an obligation. We have tried this plan for years 
and have never been accused of begging by the members of 
the church. Speak to their intelligence and consciences, 
and not to the emotions merely.” 





TueE heat of mid-summer sent many a tired worker away 
from her desk, her sewing-table, and her many cares, to 
other scenes, and a more invigorating atmosphere. Though 
weary, it is to be hoped that all effort has not been relaxed 
in the Lord’s service; but that in quiet ways we have made 
others feel that life is real, and true, and blessed only as 
selfish purposes are laid aside, and love for suffering human- 
ity and for God fills the heart. With the new vigor of 
body shall there not be more earnest effort for the advance of 
both home and foreign missions? 





A RECENT note from Mrs. Griffin, of Balasore, India, in- 
forms us that she, with the children, were at Darjeeling for 
a few weeks, especially on account of the daughter Nellie, 
who had been injured by being thrown from a carriage, and 
about whom the parents had had much anxiety. The health 
of all was being much benefited by the mountain air. 
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A NOTE from Mrs. McKenney, of Minnesota, tells us that 
she was to start on the 16th of last month for Kansas and 
Nebraska, to spend six or seven weeks in these states. She 
asks that all the eastern ladies pray for a successful work. 





ANOTHER note from Pennsylvania asks if there is any 
place in the home or foreign mission field where back num- 
bers of the Sunday School Quarterlies, Sunday School 
papers, or other religious reading could be utilized. Ad- 
dress Mrs. L. E. Dodge, Warren Center, Penn. 

THE annual meeting of the Society will occur in connec- 
tion with the session of the Triennjal Conference to be held 
in October, at Marion, Ohio. It will be a most delightful 
opportunity for the workers from all sections to greet each 
other, and to plead and to plan for the advancement of the 
causes so dear to many hearts. 





PERSONS who may desire to remember their friends in 
India, can send packages to the Morning Star office, 457 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Sending at the same time, 
a card to the Rev. A. Given, Auburn, R. I. The mission- 
aries will probably sail just after the Conference at Marion, 
Ohio. 





Face to Face with Mormonism is the subject of a paper 
by Mrs. Joseph Cook, and published as a leaflet by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association. Mrs. Cook well 
says that nothing so moves the heart of every woman as the 
thought of what these poor Mormon women are forced to 
endure. We weep over the condition of our sisters in the far 


east, while here in our own land are women just as wretched 
through allegiance to a false religion. ‘*This ought ye to 
have done and not to leave the other undone,” may well be 
one’s conclusion. Address the above Association, room 20, 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass., for this leaflet. 
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Crown Bim Lord of All. 





[In 1835, when Dr. Webb and other missionaries sailed, the last words they heard 
from their native land were ‘‘ Crown Him Lord of All.’’] 


HEY hushed their breath, that noble band, 
elle To catch the last farewell; 

Their dear home shore receding fast 
With every ocean swell. 

Above the city’s noise and din 
A song rose on the air — 

A song of triumph and of joy 
From loved ones gathered there. 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name!” 

And, clear as bugle call, 

The words came floating on the air, 

‘‘ Oh! crown Him Lord of all!” 

They caught the spirit of the hymn, 
Danger and death looked small 

To those brave ones who gave their lives 
To crown Hi Lord of all. 


A battle hymn, that song sped on, 
The world for Christ, the call, 

For every island of the sea 
Shall crown him Lord of all. 

On Himalaya’s sunny slope, 
By Delhi’s kingly wall, 

They lay their lives down at His feet 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


The Southern Cross begins to bend, 
The morning dawns at last, 
Idol and shrine and mosque and tower 
At Jesus’ feet are cast. 
Triumphant Zion, lift thy head, 
Let every burden fall, 
Come cast your trophies at His feet, 
And crown Him Lord of all! 
—L. M. Latimer. 





Puetps, N. Y. 





A LIFE grandly holy is only the adding together of min- 
utes scrupulously holy. 

















Heroines of the Mission Field. 


‘“Bereines ef the Migsien Field.” 





(BY E. M. B.] 


Mary M. CampBELL was born March 20, 1858. Con- 
secrated to the Lord from infancy by her parents, she made 
a public profession of faith in Christ when only eleven years 
old. In 1875 she entered the Western Female Seminary, 
Oxford, O. In this garden of the Lord the development of 
Christian character was rapid. During her Senior year, 
1878, there came a call for two missionaries for the Laos, 
that isolated field north of Siam, five hundred miles from 
any post-office, where one might not hear from the home 
land for many months. The one question with each of the 
graduating class of twelve was, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” The Sabbath before their graduation, Edna S. 
Cole and Mary Campbell decided to ask to be sent to the 
Laos field. Mary had already written her parents for coun- 
sel, and in his reply her father wrote: ‘‘ This is the chiefest 
prayer I can offer for any of my children, that they may be 
led of God, even if it takes them to the ends of the earth.” 
Later her mother said at one of the woman’s meetings: ‘ If 
any of you sisters think our home has been asad and 
gloomy one these few past weeks since our dear daughter’s 
decision became known, you are mistaken. We are not 
rich in this world’s wealth, but we ave a wealth of heart. 
We cannot give our thousands, but we can and do give what 
we have; out of our heart we give our beloved daughter to 
the service of our Master.” 

Under the care of the Rev. Jonathan Wilson, one of the 
pioneers of the Laos Mission, these two devoted girls sailed 
from San Francisco, Oct. 1, 1878. They reached Bangkok, 
Siam, November 26, where they had to wait two months for 
the boat to take them up the Menam River to the Laos station, 
Chieng Mai. At one time our United States Consul said to 
them, ‘* You are too young to bury yourselves in that isolated 
field among the Laos; stay here, and I will find you a 
school, if you must teach.” Tothis Mary answered: ‘*‘ Our 
youth is the best we have to give to Christ, and that is just 
why we are going.” The letters, describing the varied ex- 
perience of the more than two months’ voyage up the river 
are full of interest, and show how completely filled with the 
Spirit of Christ were these two young hearts. They reached 
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Chieng Mai, April 8, 1879, and were most joyously and thank- 
fully welcomed by the missionaries and native Christians. 

Soon after their arrival Miss Cole and Miss Campbell, 
assisted by a native teacher, opened a boarding-school for 
girls. At first they had only six pupils, but the number 
rapidly increased until there were over thirty boarding and 
day scholars. Late in 1879 Miss Campbell wrote to one 
of the secretaries: ‘‘ What shall we do? We are receiving 
application after application, and our boarding-house is 
full. . . . Does the Lord send more work than he has 
workers and money tocarry iton? I think not. Join us in 
praying that the Lord will show each Christian in the whole 
world just what his sfeczal work is, and then I am sure that 
we, or any other mission, shall lack neither workers nor 
money.” 

The period of acclimation was very severe upon Miss 
Campbell, but this and all deprivations incident to the field 
were cheerfully and hopefully borne. To one of her class- 
mates she writes: ‘*O Ida, I wish you could know, or that 
I could tell you what my work is! so delightful, so happy, 
so blessed! I can never, never thank my Lord enough for 
choosing me — and you better than most people know how 
weak I am —for choosing me for such glorious work, and 
to just this field. I would not exchange either labor or field 
for any thing or place I know.” Writing of her ‘‘ dear 
Laos girls,” she says: ** I wish I could just lend them to you 
long enough for you actually to see what dear people these 
Laos are.” 

Thus time passed on — the work increasing and every day 
becoming more and more promising. Miss Campbell’s 
health was finally established, she had acquired the lan- 
guage, she loved the Laos, and was beloved by them. Fre- 
quent conversions among their pupils rejoiced the hearts of 
these faithful teachers. In November, 1880, Mr. Wilson 
wrote: ‘‘I wish you could see the school of these two young 
missionaries. You would be convinced at sight that their 
less than twoyears’ labor has been blessed beyond expectation. 
These Laos girls have received training that, were their 
teachers now to go home and never return, will go with 
them through life.” Ah! how little did he then realize that 
one of them was so soon to go home. Miss Campbell, re- 
turning with joy to her work after a delightful vacation visit 
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to Bangkok, was drowned in the Menam River, Feb. §, 
1881, while thirty natives, paralyzed by their superstitions, 
utterly refused assistance in rescuing her. O deep, dark 
mystery of God’s providence! ‘* Omniaad Dei gloriam!” 
(All for the glory of God,) the motto of Miss Campbell’s 
class, was wrought out in her own beautiful young life. 
And now what shall be the harvest of this early sowing? 
What shall it be to the Laos? What shall it be to the 
church at home? We know what it was in the case of 
Harriet Newell seventy yearsago. Her early death seemed 
a great calamity to the cause she loved, but to-day we know 
that it was ‘‘all for the glory of God.” So shall it be 
with Mary Campbell. Already several noble young men 
and women, both in this country and in England, inspired 
by the touching story of her consecrated life and early death, 
and realizing the glorious opportunities for Christian work 
in that bereaved mission, have been moved to say ‘* Here 
am I, send me.” i 


Mary Margaretta Campbell, by Miss Helen Peabody, 
Principal of the Western Female Seminary, Oxford, O., 
from which the above brief sketch was taken, is a little 


volume of thrilling interest, which would be a blessing 
to any Sabbath School or private library. The price of the 
book is sixty cents ; four cents additional for postage. It can 


be obtained by addressing Miss Helen Peabody, Oxford, O. 





Lapy DuFFERIN is encouraged in her efforts to introduce 
women physicians in India by the high priests of Bengal. 
These declare that she deserves the earnest support of every 
Hindu who has an attachment for his national customs and 
manners. As native women cannot be educated rapidly 
enough to fill these positions, here is an open field for the 
a young women physicians of England and the United 

tates. 





A PRESBYTERIAN missionary on the west coast of Africa, 
a woman, is the only white Christian for some hundreds of 
miles, and has no means of travel but by a skiff up and down 
the river. She has the training of young men and women, 
not only in their education and Christian life, but in their 
every day pursuits; and she is declared to be most happy 
in her work, 
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Medical Bid for the Women of India. 





THE attention is now and then called to this subject and 
its importance is emphasized by many facts. The formation 
and object of the National Society for supplying this aid, 
of which Lady Dufferin is the president, is a matter for 
rejoicing. 

It must bring the subject forcibly to the Hindu mind, and 
‘¢its very existence speaks favorably for Christianity as com- 
pared with Buddhism, which, while providing hospitals for 
various kinds of animals, forbids the service of the male physi- 
cian to the wife and mother.” 

In the August Helping Hand is an excellent article which 
brings forward the story which may be called the seed thought 
of this organization, for the formation of this society may be 
traced back to the message sent to the Queen of England by 
the Maharanee of Punna, in 1881. As is said, the story is 
not new but may be recalled. 

‘¢In the beginning of this year, 1881, Miss Beilby, of Luck- 
now, was summoned by the Maharajah of Punna to attend 
his wife, who had long been suffering from a painful inter- 
nal disease, and who could receive no aid from native physi- 
cians because the customs of the country positively forbade a 
zenana lady from being seen by any man except her husband 
father, or brother. The lady physician, prompt to see the 
significance of such a call, made the journey of one hundred 
miles, stayed for weeks in this city in which was no other 
European, and devoted herself with so much skill and fidel- 
ity to the care of the lady that a complete recovery was the 
result. When the time came for her return, the Maharanee 
entreated her to tell the Queen what the zenana ladies of In- 
dia had to suffer in time of sickness, and to give the account 
in person that it might have more weight. Miss Beilby tried 
to make her understand that it might not be easy to obtain an 
audience of the Queen, and that if she could, the Queen 
would not be able to make lady doctors or order them to go 
out, — not even the great Queen of England could do that. 
This explanation, however, was not accepted by the persist- 
ent lady, who brought pen, ink, and paper, and said she mzst 
write a message, and ‘ Write it small, Doctor Miss Sahiba, 
for I want to put it ina locket, and you are to wear the locket 
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around your neck till you see our great Queen and give it 
to her yourself.’ 

‘‘On reaching England, Miss Beilby secured the interview 
with the Queen, who listened with deepest sympathy -to the 
story the physician had to tell. A kind message was sent to 
the Maharanee, and another given to Miss Beilby for every 
one with whom she spoke upon the subject. ‘We wish it 
generally known that we sympathize with every effort to re- 
lieve the suffering state of the women of India. 

‘¢ From this time, the sufferings of the women of India in 
sickness have attracted much attention in England, which 
has culminated in this National Association for their relief. 
Lady Dufferin, wife of the Viceroy of India, is the efficient 
president, and the Queen has graciously accepted the posi- 
tion of Royal Patron. Its affairs are managed by a Central 
Committee, and branches have been formed in many parts 
of the country. Its aim is to train native women as nurses, 
doctors, and midwives, and to open dispensaries and hos- 
pitals for women under the supervision of women, as seems 
to be necessary in a country where the system of female se- 
clusion prevails. 

‘¢ Large sums have been contributed to the fund for Lady 
Dufferin’s work. One aged and wealthy lady gave $60,000. 
A gift of $50,000 came from a wealthy Parsee to build a 
hospital, and several foundations for dispensaries have been 
laid by native gentlemen. The income of the society the 
first year was £23,000. ‘The subject of medical work in 
general seems to have had a new impulse throughout the 
country, and the medical work of missions receives the bene- 
fit of it. A remarkable instance is the gift made by the 
Nawab of Rampore to the mission at Bareilly. Miss Swain, 
the lady physician, felt the need of a site for a hospital. 
The most convenient property belonged to the Nawab,—an 
estate of fifty acres with a large brick house, two wells, a 
garden and out-buildings. When asked to sell it for Miss 
Swain’s work, his answer was, ‘Oh, take it, take it, I am 
glad to give it to you for such a purpose.’ 

‘¢ By these and many kindred means, God speed the day of 
deliverance to India’s suffering daughters.” 

CHRISTIAN, make a note of this: The net gain in com- 
municants in the past year was nine times greater in for- 
eign missions than in Christendom ! 
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Pundita Ramabai. 





THE visit of this distinguished Hindu lady to this country 
is significant and has attracted much attention. The occa- 
sion of her coming was the graduation of her niece from the 
Philadelphia Medical College. The address by which the 
dean formally welcomed her is given in this number. 

Pundita Ramabai is a Brahman widow of high caste, 
whose father believed thoroughly in the education of his 
daughters. After his death and that of her sister, who was 
also educated, she traveled in her own country, lecturing 
and laboring to create an interest in the education and elev- 
ation of her own sex. 

Her wedded life was brief, but happy. On the death of 
her husband, oppressed by the conditions of Hindu widow- 
hood, she came to England, where she became teacher of 
Sanscrit in a woman’s college at Cheltenham, thus sup- 
porting herself and her little daughter. She is spoken of as 
remarkable for her Sanscrit scholarship. After coming to 
England two years ago she openly avowed her faith in 
Christ and was baptized. 

She has told her story with impressive effect to cultured 
audiences in Philadelphia and Boston. She is still in this 
country giving attention to the kindergarten system of 
teaching children. 

‘¢ Notwithstanding the broadening effect of travel and 
study Ramabai remains thoroughly Hindu in mental habit, 
and as far as practicable in mode of living,” cooking her 
own food and wearing the white robe of Hindu widow- 
hood. 


Dip Not Reap THE PapErs.—‘‘I did not know that 
the people were ready to hear the Gospel in heathen coun- 
tries. But what is the use of hearing! They cannot under- 
stand it.” 

*¢ Why not?” 

‘¢They cannot understand the language of the mission- 
aries, can they?” 

‘¢No, but the missionaries understand the language of 
the people.” 

‘‘ What, do they preach in the language of the natives? 
Did you learn the language of the people? ” 
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‘¢ Certainly, every missionary must learn and use the lan- 
guage of the people among whom he works.” 

‘* Well, that is news tome. I supposed you went out to 
preach to other foreigners there ; I thought the natives who 
listened and understood were those who knew English.” 

‘¢ Did you never read about it in mission papers ?” 

‘‘I do not read mission papers; they are too dry read- 
ing.” 

‘¢Do you never hear missionary sermons or listen to re- 
turned missionaries ? ”’ 

‘*No; when our minister preaches on missions I go to 
some other church. Ido the same when missionaries come, 
though few visit our church. Everything is so dry that is 
said about missions.” 

‘¢ How did you find it out, if you neither read nor hear 
about this subject?” 

‘¢ T used to read and listen and found out then.” - 

‘¢ Well, there has been a development in missions ; evolu- 
tion has had hold of it.” 

This dialogue is a part of a conversation found in the 
Christian Intelligencer, between a missionary and a Chris- 
tian man, a member of a Presbyterian church not a thou- 
sand miles from New York City. He is spoken of as an 
otherwise intelligent, well read gentleman. Can there be 
many church members like this one in this closing nine- 
teenth century? 





LisEeriA.— The earliest foreign mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was that of Liberia. The first missionary 
was the Rev. Melville Cox, and was sent out in 1832. 
During his last visit to Middletown, Conn., he said to one of 
the students of Wesleyan University, ‘* If I die in Africa 
you must come over and write my epitaph.” 

‘¢T will,” was the reply, ‘*‘ but what shall I write?” 

‘¢ Write,” said Mr. Cox, ‘‘ Leta thousand fall before Africa 
be given up.” He arrived in March and died in the 
July following. In 1842 the membership of the M. E. 
Church was one thousand and the statistics reported at the 
Liberia Annual Conference in February, 1886, showed 2,490 
full members, 166 probationers, 57 local preachers, and 27 
churches valued at $27,610. The Rev. Mr. Taylor was 
elected Missionary Bishop for Africa in 1884.— Gospel in 
all Lands, 
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A Bridge of Many Strands. 


[BY RACHEL BODLEY, M.D., DEAN OF THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, OF 
PHILADELPHIA. | 

ge mcr taf interesting address, by which, on the 12th of March last, Dean 
Bodley introduced the Pundita Ramubai, of India, who had come to this country to 
witness the graduation of her neice, Madame joshee, to a notable company of 
Christian women gathered to welcome her, is published by request in the August 
number of Life and Light. As many of our readers may not have received the 
inspiration which it affords, we reproduce it for the most part. Reference was made 
to this event in the HELPER for May.] 





In the month of February, 1812, a brig set sail from the 
coast of Massachusetts, bearing as passengers two young 
brides, natives of New England, who, with their husbands, 
left friends and native land to dwell in what then seemed in- 
deed far-off India. The voyage occupied four months, and 
ended at Calcutta, June 17, 1812. The little American party 
quickly found a welcome and rest with English missionaries 
at Serampore, an ancient city, fourteen miles above Calcutta, 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

The unfriendly attitude of the East India Company 
toward all efforts for the evangelization of India, led tothe sum- 
mary expulsion of the Americans from the company’s terri- 
tory, and positive prohibition to settle in any part of India 
under the control of the company. Within six weeks from 
their landing, the younger of the two ladies reémbarked 
with her husband for the Isle of France, and there she died, 
November 30, 1812, a few days after her nineteenth birth- 
day. 

It was a brief and beautiful life, quickly ended ; not a word 
of a foreign tongue acquired ; not a lesson taught to those In- 
dian sisters for whose well-being she yearned; but in the 
light of events three-quarters of a century later, it may be 
clearly seen that Harriet Newell lived not in vain. 

It was as when the engineer desired to bridge Niagara, he 
flew a kite across the yawning chasm, and drawing upon the 
slender thread that bore the kite, he was able gradually to 
increase the size of his rope, and at length to transport across 
the gulf the cables which bear up the grand bridge so con- 
spicuous in the highway over which the commerce of a conti- 
nent is borne to the sea. Harriet Newell’s life was seemingly 
comparable to the lightest thread which, fastened to the 
New England coast, reached at length Calcutta and Seram- 
pore by way of the ship ‘‘Caravan” ; again a secure knot was 
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tied, and then the loving woman who had helped to transport 
it, sped away reluctantly to the rocky isle in the ocean to find 
her grave. But the strands of her thread did not part,—the 
strands of woman’s love for woman, the love of American 
women for the women of India. 

The tears shed at home over the sorrows and the early 
deaths of Harriet Newell and of Ann Hasseltine Judson proved 
a baptism of courageous resolve for hundreds of other Ameri- 
can women who, through two generations, have since 
pressed unfalteringly on to continue the work so dear to the 
hearts of Christian women. Statistics have not been access- 
ible in the short time available for my search, but there is evi- 
dence that over four hundred women have gone to India from 
America since that first voyage of 1812. 

What is remarkable is, that these residences have been the 
result of religious conviction. Until Mrs. General Grant’s 
visit, in 1877, an American woman traveler in India was 
nearly or quite unknown; those who went out from us as 
teachers or as the wives of teachers, went to stay so long as 
health or life permitted. There their homes were reared, 
their children were born, and there, in large numbers, they 
have lain down to sleep when work was done. Philadelphia 
numbers among her treasures many such consecrated lives. 
Our own college writes on its roll of alumnal dead, two 
cherished names of young women who lived and labored 
and died in India. 

The strands were many; the cables which were drawn 
across the sea grew ponderous ; the bridge of loving sympa- 
thy and prayerful endeavor waxed strong ; but as yet it had 
been traveled in one direction only. For seventy-one years 
the crossing had all been one way, from west to east, when 
lo! in April, 1883, a figure appeared upon the eastern end, 
her face set westward. Strangely enough it was at Seram- 
pore, upon the Ganges, she stood, just where Harriet Newell 
tied her thread in 1812. Call the coincidence by what name 
one may,— Providence or accident,—it cannot be passed by 
unrecognized. 

Mr. Joshee tells us that when he had decided to send his 
wife to America to be educated in medicine, the opposition 
on the part of friends and kindred was so great that he re- 
solved that the embarkation should be at Calcutta, and not 
at Bombay, the great city of their native presidency. So 
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seeking seclusion and space for undisturbed preparation, the 
husband and wife journeyed across the great empire to Ben- 
gal, and without special intention, settled at Serampore 
(occupation in that city having been offered Mr. Joshee), 
and there they resided one year. 

When it was noised abroad that the stranger, the wife of the 
new postmaster, was about to go to America to study medi- 
cine, the clamor became so great that the business of the 
post-office was seriously interfered with, the throng desiring 
to inquire why this innovation upon the part of the Brahman 
lady. Then it was that the brave little wife, true helper of 
her husband, said ‘‘Let me tell them,” and upon an ap- 
pointed day, in the hall of the Serampore College, she stood 
up before a large audience of natives and foreigners, and 
rehearsed the marvelous story under the following heads : 

. Why do I go to America? 

. Are there no means to study in India? 

. Why do I go alone? 

. Shall I not be excommunicated upon my return to India? 
. What shall I do if misfortunes befall me? 

. Why should I do what is not done by any of my sex? 

In the course of this address, destined to become historic, 
occur these passages: ‘‘I will go as a Hindu, and come back 
and live among my people as a Hindu. I will not increase 
my wants, but be as plain and simple as my forefathers were, 
and asI amnow. Itake my Almighty Father for my staff, 
who will examine the path before he leads me further ; I can 
find no better staff than He.” 

And soon after, guided (can we women doubt the guid- 
ance?) by the Divine Father, whose protection she rever- 
ently invoked, the little Brahman lady, not then eighteen 
years of age, set out alone over the bridge which seventy 
years of loving ministry had builded between India and Amer- 
ica. She came alone,—all honor to the self-sacrifice of her 
husband, who, having hitherto been her teacher, did not de- 
tain her when the family resources would not permit the tray- 
eling expenses of two. I am happy to greet this loyal friend 
of woman’s education in India, Gopal Vinayak Joshee, in 
this audience to-night. May he long live to see his planting 
bear fruit in the emancipation and education of the women 
of India! 

America was reached by this west-bound traveler in June, 
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1853; and since Oct. 1, 1883, she has been a resident of 
Philadelphia, pursuing with untiring diligence her medical 
studies in the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
Dwellers in the northwestern part of the city have long since 
grown familiar with the quiet flitting through the streets 
of the little figure whose head never knew a bonnet or a hat, 
and whose simply draped saree has proved an eloquent pro- 
test against the follies of the dress of the so-called civilized 
woman. 

A host of witnesses might therefore be summoned to re- 
turn answer to India that the resolve of Serampore has been 
faithfully kept, and that for the space of three. years no 
change has been made in customs, manners, food, and dress, 
other than that which the severity of Philadelphia winters 
has rendered imperative to preserve health and life; and 
yesterday, many who are in this audience witnessed Mrs. 
teeny triumph as she received the well-earned degree of 

octor of Medicine. 

But there was one present upon that occasion who had 
crossed a stormy ocean for the express purpose of witness- 
ing the graduation of her relative ; and it is in honor of this 
second Brahman lady, the Pundita Ramabai, that this audi- 
ence is assembled to-night. This friend is an older lady 
than Dr. Joshee. She comes upon her errand to America 
laden with the weight of many sorrows, but girded with the 
strength which only those know who win in fierce conflict. 
She regards herself as very o/d, and yet few of us upon this 
platform but would regard her age of twenty-eight as a fair 
point from which to start upon the race of active life. 


By visiting Philadelphia at this time and for a single pur- 
pose, the Pundita Ramabai gives her sanction to the act of 
the brave Serampore student, and includes Dr. Joshee and 
her medical work in her own future leadership. For who 
can doubt, if life and health are spared, that this vigorous 
young woman, healthy in body and healthy in mind, will 
prove a power among the women of India. 

Women of Philadelphia have looked into her face to- 
night, and taking her hand have bid her welcome to our 
shores. Many of us have been glad to include in our wel- 
come the realizaton that she is a sister in Christ, and that 
this sure element of victory pertains to her future leadership. 
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This gathering of women to welcome the Pundita Ramabai 
has been most gratifying and remarkable. We, upon this 
platform, who sit around her, represent every department of 
woman’s work in Philadelphia, educational, charitable, 
philanthropic, and reformatory ; every lady upon the plat- 
form represents some especial form of womanly activity ; 
women are here representing colleges, schools, both public 
and private, kindergartens, hospitals, children’s homes, asy- 
lums, societies for prevention of cruelty to children and 
cruelty to animals, women representing the press, the tem- 
perance cause, prison work, work for Indians, home and 
foreign missions of all denominations. 

Thus we enfold our sister, Ramabai, in our sympathy and 
love, and welcome her and her little daughter, in the name 
of the women of America, to the hearts and homes of our 
native land ! 





The Petter’s Band. 


To the potter’s house I went down one day, 

And watched him while moulding the vessel of clay; 
And many a wonderful lesson I drew, 

As I noted the process the clay went through. 


Trampled and broken, down-trodden and rolled, 
To render it plastic and fit for the mould; 

How like to clay that is human, I thought, 

When in heavenly hands to perfection ’tis brought; 


For se/f must be cast as the dust at His feet, 
Before it is ready for service made meet; 

And Zride must be broken, self-wzli must be lost— 
All laid on the altar, whatever the cost. 


But lo! by and by a delicate vase, 

Of wonderful beauty and exquisite grace. 

Was it once the vile clay? Ah, yes, yet how strange 
The potter has wrought so marvelous a change! 


Not a trace of the earth, nor mark of the clay; 

The fires of the furnace have burned them away. 
Wondrous skill of the potter — the praise is his due, 
In whose hands to perfection and beauty it grew. 


Thus to souls lying still content in God’s hand, 
That do not his power of working withstand. 
They are moulded and fitted a treasure to hold, 
Vile clay now transformed into purest of gold. 
— M. T. Clarkson. 





Pure Gospel in Austria, 


Pure Gespel in Austria. 





One of the sweet fruits of a pure gospel in Austria to-day 
is a girls’ boarding school, about fifty miles north of Prague, 
at Krabschitz. It was founded and conducted until his 
death last year, by Pastor Schubert, of the Reformed Bo- 
hemian Church, a modern Methodius to his people. Other 
gospel fruits are an orphanage in southern Austria, wholly 
supported by a devoted Christian countess, and the free 
churches of Prague, Stupitz, and Tabor, with a member- 
ship of 316. And this in Austria where, in 1879, it was 
not permitted evangelical missionaries to hold private 
meetings in their own houses, or even to admit one out- 
side their own family to join in their evening prayers ! 

There is also a Home in the city of Briinn, where nine 
or ten girls at a time are carefully trained to Christian work, 
and sent forth to do it. This little nursery of the church 
was established by an American lady, and, as well as the 
Krabschitz school, received her unstinted help and sym- 
pathy. From her death-bed she sent an appeal that this 
school should not be left to die, and her Christian sisters 
would have held themselves basely disloyal if they had not 
hearkened to the last appeal of their missionary, Clara 
Gray Schauffler. She passed into the skies leaving a name 
behind like ointment poured forth; and Pastor Schubert 
laid down his staff, and saying, ‘‘ I believe, I believe in Thee, 
O Lord,” went forever to be in His presence. But Krab- 
schitz has not been forgotten. It is fostered by Christian 
hearts (American Board), and promises to be for years to 
come, what Mrs. Schauffler called it, the ‘‘ Mount Hol- 
yoke” of Bohemia.— Woman’s Work for Woman. 


Funeral Rites. 





THE Mohammedans bury without a coffin of any kind. 
The Greenlanders bury with the child a dog to guide it in 
the other world, saying, ‘* A dog can can find his way any- 


where.” 
The music continuously kept up at the Irish wakes used 


to be for the purpose of warding off evil spirits. 
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The Russians place in the hands of the corpse a paper 
certificate of the character of the deceased, to be shown to 
Peter at the gate of Heaven. 

In India the devoted wife formerly ascended her husband’s 
funeral pyre and perished in the flames. 

The Australians tie the hands of a corpse and extract the 
finger nails, that the dead may not scratch his way out of the 
grave. 

The North American Indians buried with the corpse a 
kettle of provisions, bows and arrows, and moccasins, with 
piece ,of deerskin and sinews of deer for the purpose of 
patching the moccasins. 

The Chinese scatter paper counterfeit of money on the 
way to the grave, that the evil spirit following the corpse 
may by delaying to gather them remain in ignorance of the 
locality of the grave. They also scatter in the wind, above 
the grave, paper images of the sedan bearers and other ser- 
vants, that they may overtake the soul and act in its service. 

The Greeks sometimes buried and sometimes burned 
their dead. 


In the Roman Empire the body was invariably burned. 
— Exchange. 


NATIVE TEACHERS.— Our Christian schools for girls are 
no small factor in the regeneration of Japan. The thou- 
sands of young women now under the instruction of Chris- 
tian teachers will be a mighty force in coming years. 
Their children and their children’s children will not have to 
unlearn the lessons their mothers have, but will be taught 
the principles of truth, virtue, and morality from their in- 
fancy. 

You can understand what an advantage it is to have 
Christian native girls as teachers. They know their own 
language as we may never hope to learn it; they know, 
also, the needs and capabilities of the little ones who come 
to us, and the early experience and teaching to which they 
have been subject in their own poor heathen homes. Thus 
they know just how to meet these things, and I am sure it 
must be a work of deep interest to them to watch the un- 
folding of minds as dark as was theirs, and see the first rays 
of light breaking through the darkness. — M/rs. Viele, in 
Missionary Link. 





Correspondence. 


Correspondence. 


(FROM NELLIE M. PHILLIPS. ] 


FOR THANKSGIVING. 


WE had been passing through trying times, what, with 
one case of church discipline after another, some of the 
erring those whom we had trusted the most, we were be- 
ginning to wonder whether indeed azy were faithful. Must 
it always be chastisement and discipline? Shall we never 
see life and growth among us again. ? 

We had begun to ask ourselves these questions in earnest, 
for the trouble had set every tongue busy, not in all cases in a 
friendly way, and we were fearing even more troubles ahead. 
Something must be done to give the current of talk a more 
healthful flow, and to set people thinking on those things 
which are of good report. I finally called the brethren and 
laid the case before them : 

‘¢You see how it is. These troubles have made us irri- 
tated and discouraged. We are suspicious of each other, 
and lacking confidence in ourselves as Christians. Now in 
my own experience I have often found that the best possible 
remedy for such a state of mind is to set myself at work 
with a will at something that will enhance my self-respect. 
I think as a church we need just such a remedy, and in con- 
nection with that, I have a proposition to make. You have 
already begun preparations for your annual Thanksgiving 
dinner. In the present state of things I think its success 
will be doubtful. You are not fond enough of each other 
to take any real comfort in sitting down to eat together. 

‘*You remember that last year r the floods were very heavy 
in many parts of the country, thousands of poor people lost 
their all, and there will be intense suffering till the next year’s 
crops are harvested. Nearly every one of you know what 
famine means, with its untold suffering, with the moaning of 
hungry babes that you cannot feed, and the howling of beasts 
in the jungles as hungry as yourselves, waiting for nightfall 
to creep out and snatch some poor victim too weak to crawl 
away to a safe hiding-place. 

‘¢ You will not forget to your dying day that terrible year 
of famine (1866) in Santipore, you know how many thou- 
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sands of people flocked here from the country all about, and 
how many lives (some of yours among the number) were 
saved by the generous aid of government and of good 
Christian people. 

‘¢ Could there be a better time than now to show your grat- 
itude? WhatI propose is this: Instead of eating our own 
Thanksgiving dinner, let us send it away. Next Sunday 
morning when the bell rings, let us gather at the chapel with 
violins, drums, and any other instruments you have. We 
will form into two companies and like the Salvation Army, 
march playing and singing, through the village. We will 
stop before each door for the occupants to fall into line with 
their offerings of pice and rice. When all are collected, let 
the two companies meet and bring their gifts with singing 
and rejoicing to the chapel, after which we will have our 
morning service as usual.” 

It was really gratifying to see how well the plan was re- 
ceived, all perhaps beside the spectacular part in connection 
with the gathering in. This being new and strange, these 
poor conservative people were afraid they would make them- 
selves a laughing stock. A little encouragement, however, 
produced the desired effect. 

There were, of course, some hitches in carrying out the 
plan. In one respect at least, it worked beautifully. I think 
every one in the village — even to the funny little old Santal 
widow who lives all alone in her kennel of a hut—her bristly 
gray hair standing straight on end making her look like some 
good-natured wild beast just from the jungles— brought 
something. And all seemed unusally pleased with things 
in general, especially with the result of their contributions, 
a fine large pile of rice on the chapel floor and a fat bag of 
pice on the table. This is how we spent our last Thanks- 
giving, and I am sure it was as happy as any we have known 


for years. 
SANTIPORE, INDIA. 


‘ Wopried—Wearied.”’ 





Out of her experience of disappointment and partial 
mortification, a correspondent thus writes: ‘* You ask me 
if I cannot increase the number of subscribers, etc. Now I 
never have tried harder to interest a people in the subject of 
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missions than here. There is so much _ indifference to 
everything denominational. The Regzster gives our num- 
ber as , but we have more than that number, and a 
number of our members quite wealthy. In all this member- 
ship outside our home just three families take the Morning 
Star and two the HELperR. This is the sum total of the 
missionary intelligence save what is learned from the pulpit. 

‘¢T have been making some observations. I have noticed 
that those who read of our work are interested in the 
work and are ready to help it on. Again, that those who 
give and plan to do so always have something to give. 
And again, that selfish ignorance is very hard to overcome.” 

The conclusion may be safely made that the above is not a 
solitary experience. The heart sometimes grows faint be- 
cause of the indifference of those whom we know Christ 
wants to help forward the extension of his kingdom, but let 
us not be worried or wearied. ‘‘If the work is God’s, go 
forward” quietly trusting Him to bless the humble, faithful 
service we do for His sake. 





PROGRESS IN INDIA.— A missionary writing from Luck- 


now to the Gospel tn all Lands says: ‘* The work, both Eng- 
lish and native, is moving forward gradually. More than six 
hundred Tharus have been baptized, an aboriginal people 
living in the jungle called Terrai. Whole villages were bap- 
tized. . . . Many Europeans look upon native work 
as hopeless, but that feeling is being gradually overcome.” 


THE present ship, ‘* Morning Star” of the American Board, 
which carries the gospel among the islands of the seas has 
a Bible which has had a remarkable sea life of about twenty 
years. The fly leaf states that it was presented Oct. 12, 1866, 
by Convir Williams and John Todd, little children of the 
Rev. Charles J. Hill, in grateful remembrance of deliverance 
in ship wreck, June 22, 1866. Underneath are the follow- 
ing entries by different captains: Saved from the wreck of 
the second ‘‘ Morning Star” Oct. 18, 1869; transferred to 
thethird “Morning Star’ July 22,1871 ; saved from the wreck 
of the third ‘‘ Morning Star” Feb. 22, 1884; transferred to 
the fourth ‘‘ Morning Star” June 22, 1885. Captain Bray 
retires from the command of this ship to become secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Oakland, Cal. 
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Finance — Special Werk. 


From the following list auxiliaries and individuals may 
select special work. Our greatest need, however, is for the 
Home Mission and General Work departments. If teachers 
are desired please write to me or to the missionaries, who 
will try to assign them as they may be wanted. If at any 
time any auxiliary wishes to give up the support of a teacher 
for some other department of work, the missionary with 
whom the teacher is located should be notified at once, and 
any change in teachers will be reported by the missionaries. 
In sending money to the treasurer specify definitely to whom 
it is to be credited and for what it is intended. 


ForREIGN MIssIOoNns. 
Salary of Miss Ida Phillips, in shares of $5.00 each. 
*¢ ** Miss Mary Bacheler, ‘* 4.00 ‘ 
‘¢ = &* Miss L. Coombs, és tap ** 
Teachers at Balasore, 5; Miss I. Phillips, Balasore, India, 
" ‘¢ Midnapore, 3; Miss L. Coombs, Midnapore. 
India. 
‘¢ Bhimpore, 3; Mrs. J. E. Burkholder, Midna- 
pore, India. 


HomE Missions. 
Salary of Mrs. L. Brackett Lightner. 
Appropriation for School Work at Harper’s Ferry. 
Western Department. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Outfit and passage of Missionaries. 
General Work. 


mid order of the Board, ‘TREASURER. 


WoMAN AND Missions! These two words have not 
always been associated as they are now. Once, indeed, there 
was no such thing as missions; once there was almost no 
woman. The old terms by which she was designated were 
far, very far, from carrying with them the significance and 
precious burden of suggestion which the word woman now 
carries. Christianity has had its influence here, as it has 
had on many another word—and this means that woman is 
not what she once was.— Missionary Record. 





Home Department. 


heme Department. 





The Old Rome. 


o’er it, 
The homestead with the lilacs by the door, 
And the quaint, old-fashioned garden gently sloping 
down before it; 
I see it just as in the days of yore. 


Shall we ever in that country — the bright and glorious 
heaven — 
Win back the simple innocence and bliss 
We knew when in our childhood, in the dear old home 
at even, 
We received our angel mother’s good-night kiss? 
— Emily G. Wetherbee. 


Ocean Park Convention. 


[REPORTED BY MISS MARY BACHELER,] 


(The exercises of this first convention of the Woman’s Bureau were opened on 
Monday morning, August 16, by the presentation of several short papers, each of 
which called out an earnest discussion. ] 


Mrs. Oscoop’s excellent paper on ‘‘ Thirst” elicited the 
following discussion : 

Mrs.WapeE.—I have noticed I have headache after drink - 
ing coffee for breakfast. 

Mrs. Warp, after expressing her appreciation of Mrs. 
Osgood’s paper, said that a half-cup of coffee would give 
her a headache lasting all day. 

Mrs. LowE.Li.—I find warm drink in winter, almost a 
necessity. I am not so well without my cup of warm coffee 
at breakfast. 

Mrs. Dixon called attention to the poisonous quality of 
‘¢ oreen tea,” and to the fact that the Chinese do not drink it. 
If the copper used in curing it does not give it sufficient 
color, a handful of copperas is thrown in. 
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Miss DeMeErirTT_E spoke of a lady who was cured of 
drinking green tea by learning how it is made. 

Mrs. Davis.—I am often, when visiting, urged to take a 
cup of hot coffee for my health. Once, after drinking half 
a cup, I was very ill, and the doctor could not at first tell 
what the matter was, but finally asked if I had been drink- 
ing coffee, and when I said I had drank half a cup in the 
morning, he said it was sufficient to cause the temporary 
palsy from which I was suffering. 

Miss DEMERITTE made the statement that coffee has a 
direct effect on the heart, paralyzing its action. 

Mrs. JorDAN brought up another phase of the question, 
by calling attention to the quantity of tea and coffee drank 
by children. Her mother taught the children to consider 
tea and coffee-drinking wrong. 

Mrs. FarRNHAM put this question before the meeting: 
How many conscientiously think it right to drink tea agd 
coffee ? 

Then followed a short discussion, some objecting to the 
question being put in that way—tea and coffee. Some 
thought weak tea and coffee not injurious. 

Mrs. MosHEr.—If not tea and coffee what shall we 
drink? 

Mrs. Davis.—Water, hot or cold, and milk. 

Mrs. OsGoop was converted from the use of tea and 
coffee by what she read and learned while preparing her 

aper. 
“ Mrs. MosHEr.— Milk is very good as a drink, but there 
are some who cannot take it. 

Here the discussion was brought to an abrupt close, as 
there was another paper to be read and discussed. ‘* How 
and how much to Eat,” by Mrs. Remick. As this paper 
was well studied, and not short, the brief extracts given will 
give but a poor idea of its merits. As a race we are fast 
eaters. This is injurious to refinement as well as digestion. 
The cow fed on grass and hay — food requiring much masti- 
cation — has perfect teeth, while those fed on meal have im- 
perfect teeth. 

We should not drink while eating, for hot liquid has to 
be cooled, and cold liquid warmed before the digestive fluids 
can act. Our meals should be regular, and as from two to 
five hours are required for the digestion of food, they should 
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have an interval between of six hours. The last meal for 
the day should be eaten at least four hours before retiring. 
Late suppers are very injurious, causing bad sleep and dys- 
pepsia, and other disturbances of the system. 

Under the second division of her subject, ‘* What to eat,” 
Mrs. Remick suggested that the variety should not be too 
great. Food should be palatable and plain. Drinking 
coffee, and irregular eating is bad for our Christianity, for 
we are made fretful and ‘‘ unprofitable” by the headaches, 
etc., caused thereby. Hence it is a Christian duty to regu- 
late the diet, and so to eat that brain and head and heart 
may ‘‘ glorify our Father.” 

Miss Dez MenritTE, after calling attention to the points 
in this paper, emphasized the last statement: we ought to 
have conscience in our habits of eating. Good foods well 
cooked, and fruits uncooked make the model diet. © 

Mrs. DextTEerR.—We have for dessert uncooked food, 
fruits, but never pie, I have found that health and strength are 
improved by not making pies, etc. Some take all their 
time for cooking, leaving none for culture and improvement. 

Mrs. HILts, after expressing her appreciation of the able 
paper read, said that her mother worked hard and took tea 
toresther. Mrs. Hills had learned that green tea is cured 
with prussic acid. 

Mrs. MosHEer.—The slightness of Americans is said to 
be caused by their habit of drinking so little. The Ger- 
mans and English take much liquid with their food. 

Mrs. Lowe. emphasized Mrs. Dexter’s remarks with 
reference to pies. Some one asked: What if children 
want pie? 

Mrs. DextTEr.—I am as willing as any mother to do for 
my children, but I do not consider pies wholesome for them, 
so when they ask for this, I give them fruit instead, and they 
forget to want anything more or different. Once a gentle- 
man calling on me asked why I did not give the children 
soups. I replied because I did not like them. He offered to 
make one, and our little boy liked it so well, he hoped we 
would often have it. It was made of bones with very little 
meat. Five cents was paid for a basket of fresh bones, and 
they were put to simmer on the back of the stove in a large 
kettle, with plenty of water. After boiling two days, the 
liquid was strained and allowed to cool, and became a fine 
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jelly. Tomatoes were put in for flavoring, and with 
crackers, this made a palatable, nutritious, and healthful 
soup. 

Miss DEMERITTE asked Mrs. Mosher to give us a rec- 
ipe for French soup. 

Mrs. Mosuer, after hoping that the subject of bread 
would be discussed, gave this recipe: cut a piece of beef- 
steak (as much as can be bought for five cents,) into small 
pieces, and put it on the back of the stove in cold water. 
Cook from one-half to two hours. Boil peas, beans, or any 
other vegetable to be used, and add with a little salt to the 
beefsteak juice. Thus the soup may be different every day. 

Mrs. THoMpson’s interesting paper on ‘* What to Eat” 
was attentively listened to. 

In support of her statements about the poor nutritive 
qualities of fine wheat flour, she gave a very interesting and 
accurate analysis of wheat and flour, showing that in the 
pulverizing and whitening the former loses much of its 
nourishing elements. In proof of this, she stated that chil- 
dren fed on bread are poorly nourished ; while the soldiers 
of Julius Caesar who accomplished so much, were fed on 
wheat. 

Meat is not a necessity, as grains contain all elements 
necessary to nutriment. Pork is the worst of meats, it is 
so apt to be diseased. 

Food should be eaten slowly. Meals should be regular. 
No pickles. Food should not be cold nor hot, and it should 
contain all the elements which make up the human body. 

Miss DEMERITTE called attention to the statements 
respecting fine flour. 

Some one suggested that whole or pearled wheat, with 
just the outer hull removed, is better than any other prepa- 
ration. It should be steamed for three hours, like oatmeal. 
For flour, whole wheat flour is the best. 

Mrs. Davis.—The best and most healthful flour is to be 
had by buying the best (white) wheat, unground, and hav- 
ing it ground and reground till fine at the grist-mill. 

Mrs.. Tuompson called attention to the fact that the hull 
of wheat is not nutritious—this is sifted out when the 
wheat is ground — but the yellow portion next the hull, is 
the nutritious part, and can be as finely pulverized as the 
inner white part. 
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Words from home Werkers. 


NEw YorRK. 





Mrs. MAYHEW writes from Apalachin: ‘‘ I have just returned from 
our Yearly Meeting. We hada very good meeting; large attend- 
ance. Missionary meeting Saturday evening, interesting to all that 
are interested in mission work, surely; but that number is far too 
small. Our Quarterly Meeting, the Owego, has a very good society, 
and we have real interesting meetings. We intend to have auxil- 
iaries in every church.” 


Miss Norton writes from DePauville, under recent date: ‘*‘ At our 
Yearly Meeting Brother M. Atwood, of Vermont, gave us an inter- 
esting address on missions, and we had a letter from Mrs. Griffin. 
Our Quarterly Meeting is one of those which take shares in the 
support of her assistant, Miss Dessa. We make quilts here, and are 
making them all the time, but do not know what to do with them.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Susquehanna Yearly 
Meeting met at Dryden, June 26. The president and secretary be- 
ing absent, Mrs G. W. Mayhew presided, and Mrs. Myron Prince 
was appointed clerk ro tem. The exercises were opened by a few 
preliminary remarks by Mrs. Mayhew, followed by singing by the 
choir, ‘‘ Welcome.” Papers were read on ‘‘ Missionary Work” b 
Mrs. Osborne; on ‘‘ How to get interested in Missionary Work” by 
Mrs. Tutler; on ‘ Self-Sacrifice,’’ Miss Jennie LaSalle, followed by 
a recitation by Miss Mary Hinman. Mrs. Mayhew presented a paper, 
and also made some remarks, after which the collection was taken, 
amounting to $6.27. The Rev. G. P. Linderman gave five dollars 
in memory of his wife. The Doxology was sung, and the bene- 
diction pronounced. 

L. E. DopGe, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Woman’s Mission Society of the Hillsdale Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held its June session with the Cambridge Church, June 26. A 
business meeting of the society was called at 1 p. M. Letters and 
reports from all but two auxiliaries were read; also some communi- 
cations from Western fields which are in need of help. A verbal re- 
port of the Yearly Meeting was given by Mrs. M. A. W. Bachelder. 
Miss Nettie Dunn made some remarks, urging each auxiliary to do 
something for the box which is to be sent to India this fall. The 
secretary and treasurer gave the annual report of funds raised. 

For the year ending June, 1886, there was raised for the three So- 
cieties, $449.70, an increase of $156.94 over last year. This is in- 
deed a very hopeful outlook for the society. Twenty-five dollars of 
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the Home Mission fund was voted to the Oakland, Cal., Church, and 
an extra effort for the next quarter is to be made for the Lincoln, 
Neb., Church. 

The election of president, secretary, and treasurer, resulted in 
Miss Nettie Dunn, of Hillsdale, as President, and Mrs. J. R. Mowry, 
of Rome, was chosen Secretary and Treasurer. The Saturday even- 
ing programme consisted of essays, recitations, and selections. 
Miss Deckie Eddy read a well written paper on ‘‘ Mission Work in 
Alaska.” Mrs. M. A. W. Bachelder made some remarks 01 the 
‘* Reflex Influence of Mission Work on Women.” Mrs. William 
Balcom gave a select reading, ‘‘ Eleven reasons why I did not at- 
tend the Mission Society.” All were very profitable and were lis- 
tened to by a good audience. The collection amounted to $5.00. It is 
hoped and urged that we havea good delegation at our next session, 
which occurs in October, with the Wheatland Church. May we all 
pray that our little band with this church may be revived and again 
take up the work. Surely what we do must be done quickly, for the 
years are passing very rapidly. His promises are sure, and may 
every lover of missions be more willing to trust to His guiding hand 
to lead on to greater endeavors in His cause. 

Mrs. J. R. Mowry, Secretary. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Cass and Berrien Quar- 
terly Meeting held a public meeting at the Brownville Church, June 
26. After reading of the Scriptures by the president, Mrs. J. B. 
Lash, prayer was offered by the Rev. J. D. McColl. The president 
gave the welcoming address, and this was responded to by Mrs. A. 
Banks; the secretary’s report was then read. There were recita- 
tions by the following young ladies: Misses Fellows, Banks, and 
Gregg; select reading from the HELPER by Mrs. J. S. Bulhand, and 
a poem read by Mrs. H. E. Stevens; DeWitt Lash and Eva Banks 
recited ‘‘ Kittie’s Appeal for the Missionaries,” and then a collection 
of $2.29 was taken. 

At the business meeting Saturday afternoon, Mrs. J. B. Lash 
was reélected President for the ensuing year, and Lola Sutton, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

An auxiliary society of eleven members was organized at the 
Mason Church a few weeks ago. There are now two auxiliary so- 
cieties in this Quarterly Meeting, and it is expected that one or two 


more will be organized soon. 
Lora Sutton, Secretary. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the St. Joseph Valley Yearly 
Meeting held its second annual session with the Yearly Meeting 
which convened with the Cook’s Prairie Church, May 28, 1886. 

At the business meeting Mrs. E. French was reélected President, 
and Mrs. Theo. Cook, Secretary and Treasurer. The reports from 
the different societies bore cheering intelligence of progress made. 
The business committee, consisting of Mrs. J. B. Lash, Mrs. T. 
Cook, and Mrs. W. R. Card, recommended the taking of more cop- 
ies of the HELPER; also that the agent for the HELPER secure sub- 
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scribers for Misstonary Reminiscences, and that each sister interested 
in the work make personal effort to interest others. One great need 
in our society is the organization of more children’s bands. 

The receipts for the year were $145.52, expended as follows: For- 
eign Missions, $91.85; Western work, $29.35; General Fund, 
$10.75; Theological Educational work at Hillsdale, $9.00; Miss 
Ida Phillips’ salary, $5.00; Ragged School in India, $5.00; Brown- 
ville Church, $5.00. A public meeting was held on Saturday even- 
ing and an interesting programme carried out. 


Mrs. Tueo. Cook, 2. M. Secretary. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Genesee Quarterly Meet- 
ing held its annual meeting with the Gilford Church, June 19. A 
good audience was present. The programme consisted of read- 
ing of the Scripture, prayer, singing, and secretary’s report; also 
treasurer’s report, which showed that we had raised in all, the 
last year, $218.71. Also select reading, and a sermon by our 
good Brother Darling, and a recitation, ‘‘ A Little Sermon,” by 
Betsey Andrews, after which a collection was taken which amounted 
to $6.60. This being our annual meeting the same officers were 
reélected, which are Mrs. R. Rose, President, and Mrs. E. N. 
Wheeler, Secretary and Treasurer. The Marathan Auxiliary sent, 
July 3, $2.00 to Mrs. Coldren for woman’s work at Chandbali, 
India; also gave $1.00 towards a Bible for our school-house. Pray 
for our Quarterly Meeting Society, that it may become stronger 
and do a more valiant work for the Master. 


E. N. WHEELER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


—_——— 


OHIO. 


The Athens Quarterly Meeting held its last session in May, with 
the First Alexander Church, and the Saturday evening services were 
devoted to the mission cause. A very interesting meeting was held, 
and a collection of $3.30 for Dr. Nellie M. Phillips’ salary was taken. 
Also, the Quarterly Meeting Woman’s Mission Society was re- 
organized, with the following officers: President, Mrs. M. L. 
Fisher, Lee, O.; Secretary, Mrs. Lizzie S. Dutton, Downington, 
O.; Treasurer, Miss Ida D. Fulton, Buchtel, O. There is a very 
good interest in the work in this Quarterly Meeting. Next ses- 
sion will be held with the Buchtel Church. At the June session of 
the Oneigo Quarterly Meeting held with the Cheshire Church, a 
very interesting programme was carried out, and several dollars 
were raised for the mission work. The general interest is not so 
good as formerly in this Quarterly Meeting. Quilting societies are 
formed in the Cheshire, First Kyger, and Second Kyger churches. 

Mrs. C. Hooper, Cor. Secretary W. M.S. of the Ohio River 
Yr. M. 
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WISCONSIN. 


The Wisconsin Woman’s Mission Society held its tenth annual 
meeting at Oakfield, Wis., June 27, 1886, and an excellent pro- 
gramme was successfully carried out. Mrs. A. J. Marshall presided. 
Mrs. W. K. Jackson read a selection of Scripture; Mrs. Hudson 
offered prayer. The excellent music furnished by Brother Gidney’s 
choir added much to the interest of the occasion. The collection 
of $21 was appropriated to the Coldren fund. 

The friends of missions in Wisconsin feel greatly encouraged at 
the result of the year’s work. They have raised the amount of sal- 
ary pledged for the Rev. and Mrs. Coldren, have kept three teachers 
employed in India, and contributed $100 for Mrs. Coldren’s work. 

, Mrs. O. H. True, Secretary. 


INDIANA. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the La Grange Quarterly 
Meeting held its annual meeting with the Pleasant Ridge Church, 
Saturday evening, July 21, 1886. The evening was gloomy, but 
the attendance was large, and the exercises interesting. The offi- 
cers for the year were elected as follows: Mrs. Ritter, President; 
Mrs. Doney, Mrs. Mawhorter, Mrs. Stoler, and Miss L. S. Jones, 
Vice-Presidents; Mrs. A. Atwater, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
annual report of secretary and treasurer followed. 

Our society now numbers forty-three. Each church is taking an 
active part in the work. Our receipts for the year were $53.06. 
Copies of the HELPER are taken in each church. We have faith to 
believe that the little branch planted here will continue to grow. 

Mrs. A. ATWATER, Secretary. 


In MemoriaM.— Died June g, 1886, at her home in LaGrange, 
Mrs. W. Vaughn, aged 60 years, § months, and 22 days. 

Whereas, In His inscrutable wisdom, it has pleased God to re- 
move from us our beloved sister and worthy president, Mrs. H. W. 
Vaughn, and 

Whereas, It is fitting that a simple and loving tribute be offered 
to her memory, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in her death this society sustains an irreparable 
loss. 

Resolved, That while we deeply mourn her absence from our cir- 
cle, that the memory of her zeal and earnestness will remain an in- 
spiration to each of us; and that we bow in humble resignation, 
and look towards the throne of infinite grace for consolation in this 
hour of extreme sorrow. 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved friends our earnest 
sympathy in their sore affliction. 

Be it further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be placed 
upon the records of this society, and also forwarded to the MIssIon- 
ARY HELPER for publication. 





Children’s Niche. 
Children’s Piche. 


Tidings. 





A RECITATION *y seven boys, each one bearing a letter forming the w rd TIDINGs. 


IN CONCERT. 
EHOLD, we bring you good 
tidings. 
FIRST BOY. 


‘* As cold watertoa thirsty seul, 
so is 300d news from a far 
country.” 


SECOND BOY. 





We have come, dear Christian people, 
From the centre of the fight, 

For you know we are Christ’s soldiers, 
And we batt!e for the right, 

So the latest news we bring you 
From ‘he ranks so far away, 

How the standard still is floating 
In the thickest of the fray. 


| 
| 


THIRD BOY, 


Shall we cry, ‘‘ March on to Victory! ” 
Listen to their earnest prayer, 

Open wide each door and portal, 
Wave the Captain’s banner there? 


FIFTH BOY, 


Down in Mexico so near us, 
In a temple old and quaint, 
Shall we place the name of Jesus 
In the place of shrine and saint? 
If you listen, listen softly. 
You may almost hear the song, 
Almost hear the glad *‘ hosannas”’ 
As the armies march along, 


SIXTH BOY, 


In a distant city meeting, 
Kings and princes laid their plan, 


| Till the name of ‘‘ Congo Free State” 


Echoes now in every lan‘, 


| As they enter to possess it, 


Far aw: y in} illy Woodstock, 
Where, you know, we claim a share, 
Twerty girls have come to Jesus 
As the fruits of earnest prayer. 
And in Syria, Christ’s own country, 
See! the young men sirong and brave, 
Side by side with us in battle. 
Trust our Captain’s power to save, 


FOURTH ROY. 
Hark! a voice from o'd Corea 





Nestling in a distant sea, 
‘*Come! my peop'e lie in darkness ; 
Come! and bring the light to me!” 


‘¢ Speed on the wings of love, 


Let us, too, march heart to heart; 


| In this glorious work of princes 


Our dear King must have a part. 


SEVENTH Boy, 
Surely you wil! not be idle 
While you hear the trumpets blow, 
When from out the midst of battle 
Comes the Captain’s order ** Go!” 
Back we haste into the army, 
And what tidings may we be ar? 
That each one is standing ready, 
In his place to do his share? 
— Children’s Work for Children. 


Jesus, who reigns above, 


Bids us to fly; they who His message bear 
Should neither doubt nor fear, He will their friend appear. 


He will be nigh.” 





The Missionary Helper. 
Annie’s Letter. 


Dear Lita —’Tis a long time since I heard from you, but 
I am going to write now, to tell you the rich treat we had in 
our church last Sabbath. I do believe ’twas better than 
Santa Claus’ visit! A few days ago mamma and I went to 
Plainfield to a missionary meeting. I did not expect to like 
anything but the ride in the cars and the dinner, but I hada 
lovely time. Mamma so enjoyed hearing the two missionary 
ladies talk, that she wanted to invite one to come and talk to 
the people in our church. A lovely lady in our church, 
invited Mrs. Knapp to come, and so a real live missionary 
did come right into our little church here in Connecticut— 
one who has lived thirty years away off in Bitlis, Koordistan, 
Turkey, and though papa says I stare quite too much, I felt 
I’d a right to stare at her, though I did not mean to be im- 
polite. 

She made me feel so sad, and Mrs. Brown and my mamma 
cried when she told about sending her little boy, only thirteen 
years old, away off to America alone. His papa started to 
go to Constantinople with him, but when they got to Trebi- 
zond, three hundred miles, he had a telegram to return home 
at once, for war had broken out between Russia and Turkey. 
So he had to leave the little boy to come alone with stran- 
gers, not one of whom could speak a word of English. So, 
as he could not talk, he thought more, I suppose, for during 
that five days’ sail across the Black Sea he gave his heart to 
Jesus. And then I laughed and mamma smiled, when she 
told us that her little girls were so pleased at seeing a pig, 
when they got to Russia on their way to America, that they 
ran away, following a whole drove of them through the city 
streets. And, don’t you think, they never saw any white 
bread nor oranges till they got to Russia. And once, when 
with their papa and mamma they were crossing a mountain 
on a mule’s back, he fell down, and they all came near to 
rolling over, and down an awful precipice! I mean to love 
all the missionaries’ little children, and pray for them, too, 
now I know about them. And wasn’t it funny—my good 
Uncle Fred, up in Worcester, went three times to find the 
missionary lady, and then gave her a nice sleigh-ride to the 
cars, without any one asking him to. Mamma only men- 
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tioned in a letter that such a lady was coming. And I mean 
to ask my Sunday School teacher if that is not like what 
Christ meant when he said something about giving a cup of 
cold water, and that he should in no wise lose his reward. 
Your loving friend, ANNIE G. 


Whitewashed Babies. 


A MISSIONARY stationed at one of the South Sea Islands 
determined to give his residence a coat of whitewash. To 
obtain this, in the absence of lime, coral was reduced to 
powder by burning. The natives watched the process of 
burning with interest, believing that the coral was being 
cooked for them to eat. Next morning they beheld the 
missionary’s cottage glittering in the rising sun, white as 
snow. ‘They danced, they sung, they screamed with joy. 
The whole island was in commotion. Whitewash became 
the rage. Happy was the coquette who could enhance her 
charms by a daub of the white brush. Contentions arose. 
One party urged their superior rank ; another obtained pos- 
session of the brush, and valiantly held it against all comers ; 
a third tried to upset the tub to obtain some of the precious 
cosmetic. To quiet the hubbub more whitewash was made, 
and in a week not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war-club, or a 
garment, but was as white as snow; not an inhabitant but 
had a skin painted with grotesque figures; not a pig that 
was not whitened ; and mothers might be seen in every direc- 
tion capering joyously, and yelling with delight at the su- 
perior beauty of their whitewashed babies. —Gospel i in all 


Lands. 





A Sunday School Speech on Missionary 
Work. 





THE missionary papers tell us of many ways in which 
children earn money to put into the missionary collection. 
A little girl in Indiana gathered up old iron and sold it for 
forty cents. Then she sewed a ball of carpet rags and earned 
two cents more. A class of little boys in another state used 
to gather up every piece of paper they could find. They 
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had a great missionary bag to put it in, and when the bag 
was full, they sold this paper and gave the money to the 
missionary collection. 

If every Sunday School scholar would find some way to 
earn a missionary penny every month, and would pray for 
those who teach heathen children about the Saviour, the 
Sunday School would bea great help to the missionary work. 


“Only a penny! A giftso small 
Scarcely seems worth giving at all; 
But it takes the pennies the dollars to make, 
And pennies we’ll give for the Master’s sake.”’ 
— Selected. 





Contributions. 


RECEIPTS FROM JULY 1, TO AUGUST 1, 1886. 


MAINE. 


Atkinson, Mrs. E. B. Page, for 
Miss Butts’ outfit and passage 
and to constitute Miss Melissa 
A. Cummings and Mrs. Jen- 
nie S. Lyford, life members 

Broomfield, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Bacheler’ s outfit and passage 

Bowdoinham Ridge, Auxiliary, for 
Miss Butts’ outfit and passage 

Doughty’s Falls, Auxiliary, for 

oe — outfit and 


Dou ohty's Falls, Auxiliary, for 
iss Bacheler’s salary. ..... 

East Livermore, Auxiliary 

Harrison, Mrs. J.L.Smith $5.00 ; 
A. B, Jordan,Mrs. F. ae 
Rev. I. Jackson, J. S. 

well, each $1.00, for Mise 

Bacheler’ s outfit and passage 

Harrison, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Bacheler’s outfit and passage 

Lewiston, Auxiliary, Main Street 
Church, Incidental Fund, 33 
cts.; balance on salary of Surji 
with Mrs. Burkholder 

Lisbon Falls, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Coombs’ salary 

Norway, Rev. P. Hopkins, Miss 
Bacheler’s outfit and passage 

North Lebanon, Auxiliary 

North Lebanon, ‘“ Children’s 


Mrs. E. 
ee noch Miss Butts’ oak 





Oakland, Mrs. Mary Rice, for F. 


M 
Oakland, Charlie Newell, ‘for gen- 
eral work.. 
Portland, Auxiliary, "Incidental 
. oe $1.18; balance general 


Philips, Mrs. R. Toothaker, for 
nn Butts’ outfit and pas- 


uiheneed, Mrs, A. W. Smith.. 

Rockland, from a friend of mis- 
sions, for Miss Butts’ outfit 
and passage 

Saco, S. C. Hamilton, for Miss 
Bacheler’s outfit and passage 

Sanford, Auxiliary, for Miss Bach- 
eler’s outfit and passage...... 

Sangerville, First Church, for 
Miss Butts’ outfit and passage 

South Berwick, Auxiliary, for 
Miss Butts’ outfit and passage 

South Parsonfield, Auxiliary, for 
Miss Bacheler’ s outfit and pas- 
sage, and on 
James Burnham 

Steep Falls, Mrs. Hannah Hob- 
son,for Miss Bacheler’s salary 

Steep Falls, Auxiliary, $2.00 
Miss Coombs’ salary; $2.25 
Mrs, Lightner’s salary.. 

Sweden, Mrs. Jane M. Flint, 
Miss Bacheler’s outfit and pas- 
sage. 

Vinal , Alay Auxiliary ‘of Union 
Church, — Pee School at 
Midnapo 





West Buxton, Auxiliary, for F. a 

West Lebanon, Church, for Mis 
Butts’ outfit and passage 

West Lebanon, ‘* Earnest Work- 
ers,” for Miss Butts’ outfit 
and passa 

West Peru, F. oO. Walker, for 
Miss Bacheler’s outfit and 
passage 

Mrs. Plummer, $2.00; a friend, 
W.C. Hill, G. H. Hill, Mrs. 
Abbie E. Waller, each $1.00, 
for Miss Bacheler's outfit and 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Centre Strafford, Church, for Miss 
Butts’ outfit and passage .... 
Concord, Rev. Silas Curtis, for 
Miss Butts’ outfit and passage 
Effingham Falls and Lord's Cor- 
ner, churches, for Miss Butts’ 
outfit and passage 
Franklin Falls, Ella A. Flanders 
Gilford Village, Auxiliary, for 
Miss Butts’ outfit and passage 
Lower Gilmanton, Auxiliary. . 
Melvin Village, Church, for Miss 
Butts’ outfit and passage 
New Market, ‘'A friend” for 
Home Department, Rev. A 
D. Williams, in Nebraska.... 
New Hampton, Mrs. O. R. Bach- 
_ for Miss Butts’ outfit and 


e 
Cul, rs. S. P. Adams, for 
Miss Butts’ outfit and passage 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Highlands, Mrs. C. H 
Swan, for Miss Butts’ outfit 
and passage 

Lowell, a Paige Street 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Auburn,Church, Miss H. Phillips’ 
support S$. 25, and Miss 
Franklin’s salary $1.25 .. 

Auburn, “ Crystal Band,’’ Miss 
Phillip’s support 

Carolina, ** Young Peoples’ Socie- 
ty,”’ Miss Phillips’ support 
$2.50, and Miss Franklin’s 
salary $2.5 

Greenville, Auxiliary, Miss Phil- 
lips’ support 

Greenville, ** Missionary Band,” 
for Miss Phillips’ salary.. 

North Foster, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Butts’ outfit and passage 

Pawtucket, Auxiliary, Miss Phil- 
lips’ support ang 4 Se 
Franklin’s sala 

Pawtucket, ‘Little 

Seems rede te 353 Miss I. 
ips’ salary $ 


Contributions. 


$3 75 
5 50 


§ 00 











Providence, Auxiliary, Park 
Street Church, Miss Phillips’ 
support $s. maga Frank- 
lin’s salary $2.5 

Providence, % Little Helpers, ” 
Park Street, Miss I. Phillips’ 
salary 

Providence, Auxiliar y> Pond 
Street, Miss Philli * support 

4 - Miss Franklin’s salary 


Pesctiaen, Mrs. A. R. Bradbury, 
Miss Butts’ outfit and passage 

Providence, Union Missionary 
Auxiliary, Miss Phillips’ sup- 
= $2.50, and Miss Frank- 
in’s salary $2.50 


MICHIGAN. 


es ae special collection 

or F. 

Batavia, nani for F. M 

Cass and Berrien, Auxilia 

Genesee, Q. M. Auxiliary, for F. 

; $2. 00 for Mrs. Coldren at 

Chandbali 

Hillsdale, g: M., 

Michigan M., Auriliary cole 
lection, for F.M 


ILLINOIS. 
, Auxiliary, school 
iss Coombs 
IOWA. 


Delaware and Clayton, Auxiliary, 
for Sioux Falls, Dak. Church 
Lincoln, Auxiliary, for F. M.... 


WISCONSIN. 
Wisconsin Y. M., Auxiliary, for 
Incidental Fund 
MINNESOTA, 


am Auxiliary, for F. M... 
— Y. M. Society, for F. 


Prairie Cit 
with 


Nashville Centre, Auxiliary, for 
home work 
CALIFORNIA, 


San Fernando, Mrs. F. M.Wright 
for Miss Butts’ outfit and pas- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
** For the Women of India ’’.... 


5 Oo 


10 of 


LAURA A. DeMERITTE, Treas. 


Dover, N.H. 


CorrectTion.— Credit in Star of July 8 
to Miss Lizzie Hinds, of Meredith Village, 
N. H., should have been given to Mrs, 


Lizzie Hines of the same place. 
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Belps for Auxiliaries. 





A LisT of the leaflets published by the Woman’s Missionary Society is 
here given, to which have been added a few books and pamphlets which 
are of especial value. They will be forwarded on receipt of price stated. 
Those under head of miscellaneous are for gratuitous distribution, but 
contributions are desired for the Literature Fund, by means of which 
they are printed. From time to time others will be "added. 


Miscellaneous. 
Constitution of the F. B. Woman’s Missoinary Society. 


Constitution for Quarterly Meeting Societies. 
Hints and Helps for Q. M. Societies. 


Constitution for Auxiliaries, including Hints for Organization, and 
other valuable items. 4 pages. 


Constitution for Mission Bands, including valuable suggestions. 


Blanks for reporting Mission Bands, Auxiliaries, Q. M. and Y. M. 
Societies. 


Readings. 


‘* Thanksgiving Ann.” ‘A Plea for Zenana Women,” by Mrs. J. L. 
Phillips. ‘A Plea for Santal Women,” by Mrs. Burkholder. 


Dialogues. 


A Missionary Dialogue on India. ‘‘ The Toilers,’’ for twelve children. 
Price for Readings and Dialogues, 3 cents each. 


Photographs of Missionaries. 


25 cts. each, $t.50 for ten copies. Miss Crawford and Miss Ida Phil- 
lips. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, Cabinet size, 40 cents. 


Send Contributions for Lanananiene Fund, and orders for the above, to 
Miss Ida E. Gardiner, Georgiaville, R. J. 


Books and Pamphlets. 


‘* Historical Sketches of Woman’s ped Societies in America 
and England,” by Mrs. Daggett.. occcccccccccecccccsce7 § CtB, 
**My Missionary Box and I”’ 
‘¢ A Grain of Mustard Seed, or the District Secretary’s ‘Letter.”. 10 cts. 
‘* Missionary Exercises,” a collection of Bible Readings, Dialogues, 
Poems, etc., including postage......... eccccerccccececcsse SS CMe 
‘¢ The Golden Sheaf, ”? by Mrs. H.C. Phillips spense ovcceccccoce 50 cts. 
** Uncle Ben’s Bag ”’ 
‘¢ Progress of Christian Missions,’’ a hand-book for use in the 
Family, Sabbath School, and Mission Band, including postage. 6 cts. 
‘* Missionary Reminiscences,” a brief history of the Free Baptist India. 
Mission $1.50 and 12 cts. postage. 
‘¢ Manual of the Free Baptist ‘Woman’s Missionary Society,’’..--10 cts. 
Address Mrs. Brewster, Providence, R. I. 





